THE MAGNATES

"And it's all my fault/' thought Francois. "I'm responsible for it]
all!"

He had no thought of returning to the Avenue de Messine, but
walked at random through the streets., as if he were enclosed in a cagej
of glass in which he fought a lonely battle with his misery.                   ;'
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At the same time in the big garden of the Schoudler house, a dozen cluV
dren invited for Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange were wondering what game
to play. They had finished tea; there was still a little chocolate mousse
at the corners of their mouths and crumbs of Savoy biscuits powdered
their pink dresses and sailor suits. Their stomachs full of sweet things,
they felt rather sleepy.

The nurses were knitting in the shade.

Little Raoul Sandovai, thin, his ears sticking out, sniffed from habit
and screwed up his nose as he followed Marie-Ange about like an un-
happy lover.

"Suppose we played at talking/' he said, looking at her with an
air of supplication.

Jean-Noel bounded forward; he had a suggestion: they would play
at "doing good." He explained what it was.' His cousin Gendrine, who
wore a dental brace because her teeth stuck out, objected with a lisp
that there was no fun in playing at beggars.

"Well then, let's play at getting married," the little Sandovai sug-
gested. The month before he had held his sister's bridal train. uOr we
could make wreaths out of chestnut-leaves."
He put his arm round Marie-Ange's neck.

"Leave my sister alone," said Jean-Noel, thrusting him roughly aside,
Marie-Ange finally decided that they would play at "funerals.**
They also took place in church and were much more amusing, Raoul
Sandovai was made to lie down on a stone bench; he was covered with
a heavy rug and forbidden to move. He was suffocating with heat
under the heavy cloth; the chocolate he had eaten was giving him a
stomach-ache; he could hear the other children moving about, but he
couldn't see them and he couldn't speak to them. This was what k
must be like to be really dead. Would Marie-Ange be sorry if he died?
Silent tears rolled down his cheejts.

However, Marie-Ange was enjoying herself, acting one part and then
another round the rug, the Swiss guard, the priest, the widow and all
the rest. She swung an imaginary censer, sprinkled holy water, and
handed it to little Gendrine, who passed it on to Jean-Noel.

And suddenly "the corpse" got a great bang on the head through
the rug, his head bounced against the stone, and he sat up howling im
his shroud.
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